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For “* The Friend.” 
EDUCATION IN GREECE. 
BY PLINY EARLE, M. D. 


Among the nations of the earth holding, in 
respect to extent and population, a subordi- 
nate rank, there is no one which, whether 
we consider the degree of perfection to which 
its arts and sciences attained in the early ages 
of the world, or the position held by it in mo- 
dern times, in relation to surrounding nations, 
has awakened a greater or more general in- 
terest than Greece. But a few years have 
elapsed since the sympathies of the Ameri- 
cans were awakened in behalf of the natives 
of that country, and liberal contributidns were 
elicited, for the purpose of relieving them from 
some of the evils, at all times more or less 
attendant upon a protracted war, and, in their 
case, existing to an almost unparalleled ex- 
tent. But, as the Greeks have established a 
sovereignty which is nominally, if not ac- 
tually, independent, and as this new govern- 
ment has been in operation several years, do- 
ing something, at least, if it has not done all 
that it might have effected, towards the 
melioration of the condition of the people, it 
may not be uninteresting to some to take a 
glance at the results of the policy of that 
government in regard to education, one of 
the best criteria by which to estimate the 
utility of the political institutions of any 
country. 

Six or seven years since, the Grecian go- 
vernment adopted a system of education and 
established institutions differing in grade ac- 
cording to the subjects taught in them, re- 
spectively. These were Ist, Common, or 
Lancasterian schools; 2d, Hellenic schools; 
3d, Gymnasia; 4th, a University; 5th, a 
Polytechnic school; and 6th, a Didaskilion or 
N ormal school, specially devoted to the quali- 
fying of young men and women to become 
teachers. 

Every village in the country containing a 
population of two hundred souls has, or is to 
have a Lancasterian school, and larger towns 
are to be supplied in proportion to their ne- 
cessities. At Athens, there are two schools 
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of this kind for boys, but none for girls. The 
number of pupils in these is about three hun- 
dred. There are Hellenic schools and Gym- 
nasia at Athens, Syra, Patrass, Missolonghi 
and Napoli di-Romana. I believe that in most 
of these places the two institutions have hither- 
to been united into one. This is not true, how- 
ever, in respect to Athens. The pupils of the 
Hellenic school at Patrass are divided into five 
classes, according to their intellectual acquire- 
ments. Those of the first class study read. 
ing, writing, the ancient Greek grammar, the 
catechism and mythology; the second class, 
arithmetic, analytical grammar, technology 
and Grecian history; the third class, geogra- 
phy, syntax, general history, mythology, 
Latin, and the higher mathematics; fourth 
class, geography; general history, mythology, 
prosody, Latin, and the higher mathematics; 
fifth class, ancient Greek authors, psychology, 
logic, Latin, the higher mathematics and na- 
tural philosophy. 

As recently as the commencement of the 
year 1839, the three branches last mentioned 
had not been taught, from the want, as was 
said, of a suitable teacher. It is altogether 
probable that a deficiency of attainments, in 
the other branches, had prevented any exer- 
tions to obtain a teacher with the requisite 
qualifications for teaching these. 

In the Hellenic school at Athens, the com- 
mon branches are taught, together with the 
ancient Greek, geometry, and the elements 
of drawing. This school has eight teachers, 
and the number of pupils varies from 250 to 
300. In the Gymnasium of the same city, 
where every thing taught is inculcated by 
lectures, the following branches are studied, 
viz. algebra, geometry, mathematical and po- 
litical geography, modern history, ancient 
history, both sacred and profane, natural 
philosophy, and the French, English, Ger- 
man, and Latin languages. This institution 
has nine professors, and about three hundred 
students. The university includes four depart- 
ments, literature and science, law, physic, and 
divinity. In the four there are about twenty 
professors. 

The buildings of this institution occupy a 
conspicuous position, immediately at the base 
of the Acropolis, upon its northern side. In 
the Polytechnic school, mechanics, architec- 
ture, and other branches of the useful arts 
are taught, by lectures. It has a museum 
or depot of drawings and medals of various 
kinds. The teachers of the Hellenic schools, 
as well as the professors of the Gymnasia, 


the University, the Normal, and the Poly-|and regularity of attendance. 











eight. Of these the expenses of forty-six 
were borne by government. No person is 
allowed to teach a Lancasterian school who 
has not been qualified at this institution, and 
every one who is qualified at the expense of 
government is required to teach, in one of 
the public schools, at least three years, hav- 
ing adequate compensation for his services, 
or to refund to the public treasury the amount 
which has been withdrawn from it for his 
especial benefit. Every student leaving this 
school takes one of three different ranks, ac- 
cording to his attainments. Those of the 
first, or lowest rank, must be able to read 
and write well, must understand the funda- 
mental rules of arithmetic, and must have at- 
tained some proficiency in sacred history and 
the catechism. Those of the second, in ad- 
dition to the above mentioned qualifications, 
must have studied geography, the history of 
Greece, the elements o drawing, mental 
arithmetic, vocal music, and the ancient 
Greek language. An attainment to the third 
rank requires proficiency in all the branches 
included in the other two, together with agri- 
culture, general history, both ancient and 
modern, drawing, mathematics and the music 
of the Greek church. One year since, no 
one had yet graduated in this rank. Upon 
leaving the school and commencing as teach- 
ers, those of the first rank receive a com- 
pensation of 50 drachmas* per month, from 
the government, from 20 to 50 leptat per 
month from each pupil, and the rent of 7000 
piques, or about 6000 square yards of land. 
Those of the second rank receive from 80 to 
90, and those of the third, 100 drachmas per 
month from government, and the perquisites 
above mentioned. 

The Lancasterian school for boys, at Pa- 
trass, is taught in a large and commodious 
building erected during the administration of 
Capo d’Istria. ‘Bhis school appeared to be 
as well organised, and under as good disci- 
pline as some of the same description in the 
United States, and the pupils would suffer but 
little in comparison with those of the latter. 
It is supplied with printed cards, maps, black- 
boards, and other appurtenances of such in- 
stitutions. It has a small library for the 
benefit of the pupils. Premiums and tickets, 
and badges of merit are used as stimuli to 
industry, and badges of guilt and corporeal 
chastisement are the means generally resort- 
ed to as punishment. The teacher remarked 
that the pupils are deficient in punctuality 
He called the 


technic school, are paid by government. The roll while we were present, and of the 228 


salary of the professors in the University va- 
ries from 500 to 700 dollars per annum. 
The number of students in the Normal 





* Six drachmas are equivalent to a dollar. 
+ There are 100 lepta in a drachma. 
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on the list but 142 answered to their names. | 
The law is severe against such neglect, but 
its requisitions never being enforced it has 
become a nullity. It imposes a fine of six 
lepta for the first absence, and for subsequent | 


ones, a gradual increase up to filty drachmas. | 





feet in length. The boys were reading in; 


concert and with loud voices. As they crossed |under the care of J. H. Hill. 

themselves repeatedly, | suspected that they| Having breakfasted with my friend just men. 
were reading either a prayer or a portion of tioned, | was conducted through the boardin 
the church-service. ‘This proved to be the and day school by his wife, who, as before 
case. The old man patted their heads in | stated, is entrusted with its direction. It is 


Crete, as well as assistants in that which is 





The teacher is required to keep a list of at-| approbation, chuckled over them and talked | efficiently conducted, and will compare very 


tendance, and, at the end of each month, to 
make a computation of the number of offences, 
in respect to absence, and present it to a ma- 
gistrate, whose duty it shall be to adjudge 
the fine and require its payment. 

There is a school for girls in Patrass. It 
was founded by an English lady, a member 
of the Society of Friends, who for several 
years forwarded ten pounds sterling, per an- 
num, to contribute towards its support. It 
was continued under the care of the English, 
and became very flourishing, when a delega- 
tion from the government came to the per- 
sons entrusted with its management, thanked 
them for their labours and informed them 
that their assistance was no longer required. 
The school was, in fact, seized and placed 
under the care of Greeks. It is now taught 
by a young woman from Corfu, under the 
supervision of a priest of the Greek church. 
The number of its pupils is about 150. They 
study the same branches as the boys in the 
Lancasterian school, except that needlework 
is substituted in the place of drawing. We 
saw their writing books, and think they will 
compare with those of almost any school of 
the same grade. Some handsomely wrought 
samplers, lace veils and handkerchiefs, the 
work of the pupils, were also exhibited. One 
rarely sees a collection of more intelligent 
faces than we saw in this school. The girls 
are mostly dressed in the costume of western 
Europe, with the addition of the red cap 
worn by the men of both Greece and Turkey. 

Cephas Pasco, one of the American mis- 
sionaries resident at Patrass, accompanied me 
to the several schools in that city. He re- 
marked that the Greek children have a re- 
markable facility of committing to memory, 
but are little disposed to reflect upon the 
knowledge thus obtained. I know not whe- 
ther the government has made provision, in 
respect to schools, for such villages as have a 
population less than two menieed. There are, 
however, small schools in various places, 
some of which are private. The others may 
or may not be so. One of these is in the 
suburbs of a village between Athens and 
Marathon. It is kept in a building contain- 
ing but one apartment, and that is unprovided 
with a floor. It serves the double purpose of 
grog-shop and school-house. When I visited 
it there were, in one extremity of the room, 
some half-dozen casks of wine, and in the 
other, u “bar,” situated between the fire 
place, on one hand, and the school on the 
other. The pupils, eight or ten in number, 
were sitting cross-legged, some upon boards 
laid upon the ground, and others upon the 
ground itself. ‘They formed a circle, in the 
midst of which there was a small fire kindled 
upon the ground. The old man who acted 
in the twofold capacity of teacher and bar- 
tender, was leaning against a bench smoking 
a pipe, the stem of which was three or four 


very rapidly in praise of the intelligence and| well in appearance, discipline, and the ac- 
proficiency of his pupils. | quirements of its pupils, with many schools 
In connection with the foregoing remarks, | of a similar description in the United States. 
it may be proper to refer to the efforts of|'There were four classes in the ancient Greek, 
Americans in the cause of the intellectual | and three, including about thirty-five girls, in 
renovation of the benighted Greeks. ‘The|the French language. Besides the ordinary 
exertions of J. H. Hill, one of the American | branches, those who are qualifying themselves 
missionaries at Athens, are very generally | for teachers study the use of the globes, gene- 
known in this country. The school which, | ral history, algebra, and geometry. There is 
under the auspices of the society in whose | but one session a day in this school, that be- 
name he acts, he has established and con-|ing from 9 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock P. Mm. 
tinued in active and serviceable operation, is| with an interval of half an hour at mid-day. 
now in a flourishing condition. It is taught| From 4 to 5o’clock p. m. there are exercises 
in a large building, three stories in height,|in singing, and the evening is devoted to 
including the basement, erected for the pur-| reading and scriptural recitations. 
pose and situated very near one of the most| ‘This institution, conducted as it has been 
interesting relics of ancient Athens, the gate | thus far, cannot fai] to exert a powerful in- 
of the new Agora. In its organisation it is|fluenee for good in both Greece and Turkey. 
divided into several departments, the number |The sending forth of highly educated young 
of pupils in each of which, is stated below. | women in these countries will soon convince 
They were furnished me by my friend, J. H.|the Greek and the Mussulman that the utility 
Hill. of knowledge is not confined to one sex alone. 
Prejudices of iong prevalence wil! be over- 
























| ultimate effects which may be anticipated as 
its results, is the boarding and day school, 





— mee etoaal ; : -_ coine, the clouds of superstition will be dis- 
Bove’ am de sittindinath 7 ; 150 persed, and the female mind, disenthralled 
Bove’ notin cna! 4l from its present bondage, shall come forth, 
S 7 +? 4 P f os 1 z : 50 in these benighted countries, with the same 
eee ee ; lustre which gives it life and power, and 
Total 426 beauty, in the nations of the west. 
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In the upper department for boys, the sub- 
jects taught are reading, writing, orthogra- 
phy, geography, mental and practical arith- 
metic, ancient Greek grammar, sacred history, 
elements of natural history, the history of 
Greece, and the Greek catechism. The 
school of industry is intended to qualify poor 
girls for obtaining a livelihood by the use of 
the needle. A flourishing Sabbath school is 
taught in the same building, under the super- 
intendence of J. H. Hill and his wife. 

One of the most important institutions in 
Athens, whether we regard its rank or the 


under the special charge of the wife of J. H. 
Hill. It is now a little more than three years 
since this school was established, and, so long 
ago as the commencement of the year 1839, 
it had succeeded beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of its friends. The accommo- 
dations had already been increased, and, at 
that time, the number of pupils was 70. Of 
these, 25 were boarders, ten of whom were 
Greek girls from Constantinople. 
the pupils are in part supported by the go- 
vernment of Greece, fifty dollars per annum 
being paid for each, from the public treasury. 
Ten of them are taught gratuitously, their 
expenses being defrayed by the association of 
ladies in this country, under whose auspices 
the school was established. They are being 
qualified for teachers. Already had this in- 


stitution furnished teachers for a school at 
the Pyraus, and another at the island of 









For “* The Friend.” 
SLAVERY IN NEW JERSEY. 


It has become so common to consider Ma- 
son and Dickson’s line as the northern 
boundary of slavery, that many persons sup- 
pose there are now no slaves north of it, and 
of course none of that class of persons to 
claim our sympathies, or demand our efforts 
for their relief. But it should be remem- 
bered that most of the northern states eman- 
cipated none, but left the purification of their 
limits from the stain of oppression to the 
tardy ministry of death. They merely pre- 
vented the future enslavement of infants. The 
law of New Jersey effecting this went into 
operation seventh month 4th, 1804, and at 
the census of 18:/0, there still remained Two 
THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIX 
slaves!!! Of this number, there were 11 
under 10 years of age; 23 between 10 and 
24; 823 between 24 and 36 ; 836 between 36 
and 55; 551 between 55 and 100; and 2 
upward of 100 years old. More than half of 


Twelve of| these were within the counties of Bergen, 


Somerset and Middlesex. 

It may excite some surprise that there 
should have been any slaves under twenty-six 
years of age; but the fact serves to call our 
attention to another dark and distressing 
feature of New Jersey law, which, if unre- 
pealed, may make her the last hold of sla- 
very in the union. By express statute passed 
in 1798, any slaveholder coming “ to take a 
settled residence” may bring al/ his slaves, 
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and retain them for life, and “ foreigners and ‘nights, with a very meager and inadequate | a! Donnaschantz, in Sweden. Tn short, the 
hers having only a temporary residence in| stock of provisions; and the unbappy result | number of those who perished in this march 
0 state” may bring, employ, and take away of the exped.tion was, that a black eee to 5,200, out of an army which 
their slaves, but not sell them. The mere |and two others of the party were left behind, | mustered 7,300 when they broke up from 
statement of these laws is, I trust, sufficient dead in the snow. Drontheim. — 
to insure their reprobation, and if proper You may remember, perhaps, that Xeno- But the disastrous effect of cold on a re- 
effort is made, their immediate abrogation. It} phon, in his modest and beautiful narrative of treating army was never more remarkably 
cannot be that the people of New Jersey are |the return of the ten thousand Greeks, after | exemplified than in the return of Buonaparte 
willing to lure from the unhealthy, and, at|their invasion of Persia, under the younger from Moscow. You remember the insolent 
times, insurrectionary south, slaveholders and | Cyrus, whose death in the battle of Cunaxa|triumph with which, after having captured 
their “ gangs,” and insuring them protection | (near the site of the modern Bagdad) render-| several of the capitals of the continent of 
from those whom they defraud, induce themed their retreat necessary, encountered some Europe, he marched to invade the Russian 
to take a “settled residence” in our state. | unusually severe weather ia Armenia, which | empire at the head of an army of nearly hall 
That the law is not a dead letter the census | proved fatal to a part of the army. It had|a million of soldiers. He did, indeed, pos- 
shows, thirty-four slaves under twenty-four) marched three successive days in the snow,|sess himself of the ancient capital of that 
years of age having heen introduced; how|and on the last a strong north wind having |empire also. Sed qualis rediit? ‘The deter- 
many above that number we cannot tell. A 


































few in the vicinity of ‘Trenton were brought 
from Georgia. 

As to the treatment of slaves in New Jer- 
sey I know nothing; but human nature is the 
same every where. Where irresponsible pow- 
er exists passion and avarice will induce 
abuses. There is little probability of a slave 
obtaining legal redress for harsh treatment, 
as in our courts slaves can only be witnesses 
against each other. We reprobate the simi- 
lar law of South Carolina, &c., forgetting 
that our own statute book sanctions the enor- 
mity. Even the evidence of a free coloured 
person cannot be received, unless he can 

bE prove his freedom. A black skin being held 
4 presumptive evidence of slavery!!! Is New 
Jersey a free state ? Verus. 
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EFFECTS OF COLD. 


The following is given in an English pe- 
riodical, as part of an interesting paper on 
the Effects of Cold, which was read at the 
Royal College of Physicians, by the presi- 
dent, Sir Henry Halford. 

In Dr. Hawkesworth’s account of Captain 

: Cooke’s voyage round the world, we find it 
stated that Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solan- 
| der landed on ‘Tierra del Fuego, and deter- 
mined to make an expedition into the country, 
in pursuit of some objects of natural history. 
They were accompanied by a draughtsman, 
and nine other attendants; but previou-ly to 
commencing their walk, Dr. Solander—a na- 






















, tive of Sweden, and well acquainted with the 
, effect of extreme cold in the mountainous 
: country between Norway and Sweden— 
. thought it proper to warn the party against 
. yielding to a propensity to sleep, which the 
L extreme cold and fatigue would inevitably 
occasion in them, as, if they indulged in it, 
: they would wake no more. This inclination 
, to sleep, the doctor himself was the first to 
f feel, and finding it irresistible, implored the 
' party to go on, and to allow him to follow in 

half an hour. ‘This would not be permitted 
° after such a warning as he had pronounced, 
» and they dragged him along, and carried him 
. for some time. Nevertheless, he slept for 
8 five minutes, and it was discovered that the 
- muscles of his feet had become so contracted 
that his shoes dropped from them, and he 

could wear them no more. 
" The party lost their way ia a snow-storm, 


and was detained on shore two days and 


and Milton has it— 


arisen, which blew in the faces of the men, | mination of the Russians to resist the aggres- 
thirty soldiers died in one night, seared as if|sor to the utmost, and at the expense of any 
burned, and stiffened by cold. We have also /| sacrifice, even the voluntary burning of their 
the same effect of cold described by Livy, in|ancient beloved city, compelled him to re- 
speaking of its influence on the animals pass- 


ing over the Alps— | himself had laid waste, at a period of the year 


measure his steps over a country which he 


when frost and suow, co-operating with the 
strenuous efforts of his enemies, so harassed 
and discomfited him, that, out of that immense 
army, not more than 10,000 Frenchman and 
I know that some philosophers, who are 25,000 auxiliaries lived to return to their ne- 


“Torrida membra gelu ;” 


“ And frost performs the effect of fire.” 


familiar with the operation of freezing mer-| ‘ive country ; and, notwithstanding repeated 
cury, have lost the skin of their fingers by desperate effurts, made in vain, for a while 
touching the metal in its frozen state ; and it | @fterwards, 

is remarkable that Captain Back, in the inte-| “He left the name at which the world grew pale, 
resting detail of his northern expedition, re- 
lates that the Indians compared the sensation 
imparted to their hands by the triggers of|the 19th of October, when he had ascertained 


their guns, under extreme cold, to the effect | the extent to which the fire had . estroyed the 
of a red-hot iron. 


To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 


The emperor of the French left Moscow on 


resources on which he had depended for the 
When Charles XII., of Sweden, was killed | subsistence of his army during the winter, and 


at the siege of Frederickshall, in Norway,|by the time that he had reached Smolensko, 
General Ahrenfield, who lay before Dron-|the frost had become intense; and although 


theim, resolved immediately to withdraw his|he had left Moscow with 120,000 men, and 
army to Sweden. It had been reduced by | the fragments of various divisions besides had 
casualities and by desertion to 7,300 men,| assembled here, it was with great difficulty 
and his enemies—the Danes and Norwegians | hat 40,000 men could now be brought to- 
—were in possession of all the principal roads} gether in fighting order. The troops often 
which led to Sweden. He was compelled, | performed their march by night, by the light 
therefore, to make his retreat over a desert, | of torches, in the hopes of escaping their mer- 
eight leagues in length, lying between Ma-|ciless pursuers. When they halted, they fell 
ragher Fidelen and Handesloch. Accord-| asleep by hundreds, to awake no more ; their 
ingly, on the 11th of January he began to|enemies found them frozen to death around 
march with his forces. the ashes of their watch-fires. The horses, 
When they had hardly made two leagues | having been ill-fed for some time, were equally 
of their way, they were overtaken by a storm | unable to resist the united effects of cold and 
of snow, which lasted three days and three | fatigue; they sack and stiffened by hundreds 
nights, without intermission. On the 13th of|and by thousands. The starving soldiers 
January, a lieutenant aud fifty men were ob-| slew others of these animals that they might 
served lying dead, in a heap, with cold. On| wrap themselves in their warm skins, or miti- 
the 14th, whole squadrons of the Swedes had | gate the severity of the blast by taking refuge 
sunk in the snow. Some were trodden under| within their disembowelled carcases. But 
foot by their horses ; others had pitched upon | enough of these horrors— 
their heads, being oppressed by their arms| ‘The immed:ate cause of death by cold is 
and accoutrements ; others lay in whole troops| apoplexy. The heart is arrested and para- 
upon each other, still holding their horses, lysed in the exercise of its office, and no 
which perished likewise, nothing appearing | longer supplies the brain with arterial blood. 
of some of them but here and there a head | Nor is the blood thrown with sufficient force 
raised above the snow. General Ahrenfield|to the extremities. I: accumulates, there- 
himself retired over the mountain of Fidal| fore, in the large vessels proceeding imme- 
with 5,250 men, of whom only 2,000 lived to = from the main spriog, and there is no 














reach Handel, a fortified town, and that in so|ingress for the blood returning frem the 
miserable a condition, that 564 more died| brain. The large sinuses, therefore, become 
soon after, and the remaining 1,436 were | overgorged, and apoplexy follows. 

obliged to march over mountains almost inac-} The transition from life to death, by cold, 
cessible ; so that only 870 Finlanders arrived|is easy. The period of suffering is much 
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abridged where despondency, privation, and 
fatigue—all! of which are likely to be the fate 
of a retreating army—combine with cold. 
The unhappy, benumbed being feels quite 
easy ; he complains that he cannot move, in 
answer to solicitation to exert himself, and 
only desires to be left quiet. Insensibility 
steals softly over all his system, as the pres- 
sure upon the brain increases, and death, at 
length, sets his imprisoned spirit free. 

When the cold has not been severe enough 
to destroy life entirely, it mutilates the extre- 
_ mities, and mortification ensues from a want 
of circulation. The Lascars who arrive in 
this country from India, in the winter season, 
are very prone to this effect of a climate so 
much colder than their native one, as the 
records of the hospitals in the city abundantly 
prove. 

Analogous to this is the mortification which 
sometimes occurs to elderly persons from ossi- 
fication of the arteries of the extremities. The 
blood-vessels having become impervious, the 
vital principle no longer pervades the feet and 
the toes, and they perish in consequence. 

In confirmation of this opinion of the effect of 
cold in a severe degree upon the human frame 
under depression of spirits, and privation, and 


THE FRIEND. 


men to bring him in. He was brought in, in 
the course of an hour, alive, it is true, but he 
died the next day. A third lost three of his 
fingers soon after at Geneva ; and the fourth 
escaped unhurt. I need not add that the 
poor clergyman was found a corpse. 

Yet a cold climate, with the appliances of 
art, is not insalubrious, nor even incompatible 
with long life. The proportion of deaths 
annually in Switzerland is one in fifty-nine. 
The proportion in this country is one in 
sixty ; though in the metropolis and in Bir- 
mingham, it is one in forty, if we may believe 
the latest statistical accounts. In France, 
throughout the whole of it, it is said to be 
one in forty ;-in Italy, one in thirty-three ; in 
Rome, one in twenty-eight ; owing, perhaps, 
to a malaria there. But what shall we say 
of Russia? I was informed by the late Rus- 
sian ambassador, that there was a level coun- 
try about 100 leagues square, sloping to the 
south, on the borders of Siberia, where a year 
rarely passed in the course of which some 
person did nut die at the age of 130. The 
question one asked, of course, was— Can 
you depend upon your registers there?” To 
which the reply was— Any body who knows 
the practices of the Greek church will tell you 


fatigue, and of its influence, also, short of}that the bishops are more careful of their 


fatality, I have an unpublished narrative of 
the misfortunes encountered by four English 
gentlemen in a pedestrian expedition from 
Contamine to Col de Bonhomme, in Switzer- 
land. The walk is one of about three hours, 
in common circumstances. One of the party 
was a clergyman, who had lately lost his wife, 
and had been recommended to travel, in order 
to dissipate his sorrows. He set out with his 
companions, and a guide, on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1830, at six o’clock in the morning, 
after a light breakfast. It had snowed in 
the night, and was raining a little when they 
started ; but in a short time it began to snow 

in, and continued to snow during the whole 
of their passage. ‘The path was soon oblite- 
rated, and they lost their way. After walk- 
ing seven hours, the clergyman complained of 
his inability to proceed further. He said he 
could not move his legs. The danger of stop- 
ping, however, was pointed out. e was en- 
couraged to go on, and was supported, assist- 
ed, carried; but at length he entreated that 
he might be left, adding that he was quite 
easy, ready to fall asleep, and must stay 
where he was. They then wrapped him up 
in his cloak, and left him, and proceeded as 
well as they were able; but at the end of 
eight hours, when they hud at last regained 
the path, and had arrived within a quarter of 
an hour’s walk of the place of their destina- 
tion, another of the gentiemen failed in his 
strength, and could go on no longer. The 
other two, and the guide, attempted to carry 
him, but they fell headlong continually into 
the snow, and further exertions to assist him 
appearing vain, and only to endanger their 
own safety, he, too, was left wrapped up, as 
well as they could wrap him, and seated upon 
two knapsacks; and they redoubled their 
efforts to reach the Col de Bonhomme, in 
order to send assistance to him. They soon 
reached it, and instantly despatched seven 


registration there, if possible, than your paro- 
chial clergy are in Great Britain.* Is it, 
then, that these people are longer in coming 


to their maturity than the inhabitants of 


southern latitudes, and prorortionably slower. 
in their decline and decay, as the oaks of the 
forest are compared with other trees? Or 


are they the Hyperborei of the ancients? of 
whose happiness we read in the Choephori of 


Eschylus, as if it were proverbial. We 
must presume that these people have the 
power of counteracting the eflects of great 
cold by artificial resources, as experience and 
modern ingenuity contrive to provide for the 
safety of our mariners who have been exposed 
frequently of late years, almost with impunity, 
to the rigours of a winter even at the pole. 


At one period arose geology from the 
earth’s depths, and entered into mortal com- 
bat with a revelation which, pillared on the 
evidence of history, has withstood the assault. 
At another from the altitudes of the upper 
firmament was astronomy brought down, and 
arrayed in hostile altitude against the records 
of our faith; and this attack has also proved 
powerless as the former. Then, from the 
mysteries of the human spirit, an attempt has 
been industriously made to educe some dis- 
covery of wondrous spell, by which to disen- 
chant the world of its confidence in the gos- 


pel of Jesus Christ. From lecture-rooms of 


anatomy, both in London and elsewhere, the 
lessons of materialism have been inculcated, 
and that for the purpose of putting a mockery 
on all religion, and driving it, if possible, 
from the face of the earth. But the most 





* It is stated in a late number of the French Moni- 
teur, that in the year 1835, there died in the Russian 
empire 416 persons of 100 years of age, and upwards 
—that the oldest was 135 years, and that there were 
111 above 110 years old, 








singular attempt to graft infidelity on any 
thing purporting to be a science has been 
made by those who associate the doctrines of 
phrenology with their denial of the Christian 
Revelation, as if there were any earthly con- 
nection between the form of the human skull 
and the truth er falsehood of our religion. 
The science of theology has been made a sort 
of piay-ground for all manner of inroads in 
regard to human speculation; but it is not 
without a peculiar evidence of its own, unas. 
sailable and beyond the reach of external 
violence. It is not the hammer of the mine- 
ralogist that can break this evidence. It is 
not the telescope of the astronomer that can 
enable us to descry in it any character of 
falsehood. It is not by the knife of the anato- 
mist that we can find our way to the alleged 
rottenness which lies at its core. It is not by 
a dissecting of metaphysics that the mental 
philosopher can probe his way to the secret 
of its insufficiency, and make exposure to the 
world of the yet unknown flaw, which vitiates 
the proofs of Christian faith. All these sci- 
ences have, at one period or other, cast their 
missiles at the stately fabric of our Christian 
philosophy and erudition; but they have dropt 
harmless and impotent at its base. —Chalmers. 


TENDER-HEARTED LANDLORD. 


« James,” said a worthy merchant on Main 
street to his clerk the other morning, “ go 
down to Water street, to Mr. *s, and 
tell him his rent must Le paid to-day ; I can’t 
wait any longer, as he’s already two quarters 
in arrear.” 

The clerk obeyed the direction, and soon 
came back with great appearances of milki- 
ness about the eyes. 

“ Mrs. wants to see you, sir, about 
that rent, very much, sir.” 

The merchant happily was at leisure, and 
went at once to visit his tenant. He found 
him extended upon a coarse bed, in an insen- 
sible stage of a dangerous malady. His wife 
was busy over a scanty fire; apparently pre- 
paring some simple aliment for her sick hus- 
band. Three little children sat shivering in 
the corner. His approach was unnoticed. 

‘* Ma,” said one of the little urchins, “ when 
be you going to get breakfast ?” 

“ Breakfast, my child, that is more than I 
can tell.” 

The merchant advanced. 

“My good woman—my good woman— 
ahem—that is,’—and the worthy man felt 
very much like choking. He grasped his 
pocket-book convulsively, and laid some bills 
upon the table—he opened the door and dis- 
appeared. 

“ James,” said he again to his clerk, “ take 
this order to Mr. , and tell him to have 
the provisions delivered immediately.” 

The merchant felt much better than he 
would have done, if he had got his rent. 
There is something in a good action that 
makes one’s heart feel lighter—warmer— 
better. We would publish the good man’s 
name, but we know he would dislike it, and 
we would not for all the world offend him.— 
Massachusetts Spy. 
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sitietitiie ” _ 
are reproved, are made manifest by the light, 
&c.” (Eph. v. 13.) 

In addition to the above, the following texts 
are adduced, as having reference to the same 
divine gift, under the character of “ the 
Word,” or the “ Word of God.” ‘There are 
some professed Christians, however, who sup- 
pose, that these texts should be understood as 
referring to the Scriptures: the impropriety 
of this supposition, it is apprehended, will be 
evident if a portion of the context, which will 
now be quoted, be duly considered. It will 
be found to embrace attributes, which, it is 
conceived, are ascribable, not to the Scrip- 
tures, but to Christ, who is “ the Word,” by 
whom the world, and all things in it, were 
created. (Heb. xi. 3.)—The apostle Paul de- 
clares, that the righteousness which is of 
faith, speaketh on this wise, “Say not in 
thine heart, who shall ascend into heaven, 
that is, to bring down Christ from above; or 
who shall descend into the deep, that is, to 
bring up Christ again from the dead. But 
what saith it? The word is nigh thee, even 
in thy mouth, and in thine heart, that is the 
word of faith which we preach.” (Rom. x. 8.) 
The apostle James exhorts, “ Receive with 
meekness the engrafted werd, which is able 
to save your souls.” (James, i. 21.) The 
apostle Peter addresses the believers as “ Be- 
ing born again, not of corruptible seed, but of 
incorruptible, by the word of God, which liv- 
eth and abideth for ever.” “All flesh is as 
grass,” &c., but “the Word of the Lord en- 
dureth for ever.” (1 Pet. i. 23, 24, 25.) In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, we have a very 
particular description of this divine word. 
The apostle declares that “ the Word of God 
is quick, and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts, 
and intents of the heart. Neither is there 
any creature that is not manifest in his sight; 
but all things are naked, and opened unto the 
eyes of him, with whom we have to do.” 
(Heb. iv. 12, 13.) Here this eminent apostle 
ascribes the divine attribute of omniscience 
to the Word of God. Now they who say the 
“ Word of God,” described in this text, is the 
Scriptures, must of course ascribe this attri- 
bute (omniscience) to them; but in doing this, 
they should consider whether they are not 
subjecting themselves to the serious imputa- 
tion of idolising the Scriptures. 

The apostle Paul teaches us that the Holy 
Scriptures were given by divine inspiration ; 
and are “ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works;” 
to every man to profit withal.” (1 Cor. xii. 7.)| and they “ are able to make wise unto salva- 
It is also called “the Anointing” which | tion, through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 
“teacheth of all things.” (1 John, ii. 27.)| (2 Tim. iii. 15, 16, 17.) They bear testi- 
“Christ in you the hope of glory.” (Col. i.| mony to Christ, as the Saviour of the world; 
27.) The 5th verse in the 13th chap. 2 Cor. setting forth the doctrine which he preached, 
is very emphatic: “ Examine yourselves whe-| when personally on earth, and describing 
ther ye be in the faith, prove your own| what he did and suffered for mankind. They 
selves, how that Jesus Christ is in you, ex-| also hold forth very clear declarations respect- 
cept ye be reprobates.”* <All things that) ing his spiritual appearance in their souls, in 
order to effect their regeneration and sancti- 
fication. But in the various dispensations of 


did and suffered for the human race. Thus 
the benefits of the “one offering,” are not 
depgeciated, but are more completely exalted 
by the doctrine of the manifestation of the 
Spirit, or universal saving light and grace. 

It is evidently the practice of the wicked 
one, to endeavour by various stratagems, to 
induce the children of men to shut up their 
hearts against the influence of the light, or 
Spirit of Christ ; and as far as he succeeds in 
this design, so far he maintains his evil power 
and dominion in the world. If, for instance, 
the subtle adversary, in order to effect his 
purpose, can so far beguile any of the pro- 
fessors of Christianity, as to instil] into their 
minds, a secret aversion to the heart-search- 
ing manifestation of the light of Christ; and 
if, by following up the advantage he has 
gained, he can induce them to affix on this 
doctrine, the stigma of enthusiasm, or fana- 
ticism, it then becomes easy for him to per- 
suade them to disregard and to reject alto- 
gether, the admonitory dictates of this divine 
Teacher in their own minds, in order that he 
may without restraint bring forth his own 
works of darkness in their hearts. But he who 
was manifested “ to take away our sins,” was 
also “ manifested to destroy” these “ works of 
the devil.” When this blessed light of Christ 
is believed in and allowed freely to shine in 
our hearts, the works of the adversary at 
their very origin are clearly detected ; and if 
its warnings and requisitions are embraced, 
we are enabled, through the power which it 
imparts, to “overcome the wicked one” in 
his various devices,— to deny ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, right- 
eously, and godly in this present world.” 
(Titus, ii. 11, 12.) 

The great importance of this divine gift 
unto mankind appears very evident, in the 
account given of it, by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in the texts which have been already quoted. 
The apostolic epistles also, furnish corrobo- 
rating testimony, by the designations under 
which they describe it, and by the effects 
which they attribute to it. In the epistle to 
the Corinthians, it is declared, that ‘ God, 
who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God, in the face (or manifestation) of Jesus 
Christ. But we have this treasure in earthen 
vessels, that the excellency of the power may 
be of God, and not of us.” (2 Cor. iv. 6, 7.) 
The same apostle describes this divine gift, 
also as “ The grace of God, that bringeth 
salvation, and hath appeared unto all men.” 
(Titus, ii. 11, 12.) e also represents it as 
“the Spirit of God” or “of Christ.” (Rom. 
viii. 9.) ‘ A manifestation whereof, is given 


servations on the Commencement and Pro- 
am of the work of Vital Religion in the 
Soul; on Divine Worship; and on the 
Partaking of the Flesh and Blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. By Samuel Rundell. 


(Continued from page 118.) 


Among other declarations of Christ, in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing, are these: “I 
am the Light of the world; he that followeth 
me, shall not walk in darkness, but shall have 
the light of life.” (John, viii. 12.) ‘To some 
of the Jews, who through unbelief, were in 
danger of having this divine gift taken from 
them, he said, “ Walk while ye have the 
light, lest darkness come upon you.” “ While 
ye-have light, believe in the light, that ye 
may be the children of light.” (John, xii. 35, 
36.) These declarations of Christ, in which 
he represents himself under the character of 
“the Light,” appear to have reference to 
him, principally as that divine Word, the life 
of which, as the apostle declares, is “ the 
light of men.” (John, i. 4.) By the opera- 
tion of this Word, the work of regeneration 
is effected in them who believe, and walk in 
its light. They are “ born again, not of cor- 
ruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the 
Word of God which liveth and abideth for 
ever.” (1 Pet. i. 23.) Thus they become 
children of light—iu other words, true Chris- 
tians. 

It may further be observed, that all who 
believe in the light of Christ, and walk in 
obedience to its manifestations from day to 
day, fully participate in the benefits procured 
by the sufferings and death of the Redeemer. 
“If we walk in the light,” said the apostle, 
“as he is in the light, we have fellowship 
one with another, and the blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 
(1 John, i. 7.) Hence it appears that the 
being cleansed from all sin, by the blood of 
Christ, is the blessed privilege of those who 
walk in the light. 

Christ is the gift of God unto mankind, 
not only in respect of his outward, or personal 
appearance, sufferings, and death, but aiso in 
respect of his spiritual manifestation in their 
hearts. The Almighty declares, “I will give 
thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou 
mayst be my salvation to the end of the earth. 
(Isa. xlix. 6.) His salvation is freely offered 
unto all; but it is partaken of by those only, 
who in humility of mind receive and obey this 
manifestation of his holy light or Spirit; and 
embracing the faith, which is its fruit, are 
baptized in or into the name—the life and 
power, of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit: 
—as it is written, “ He that believeth and is 
baptized, shall be saved.” (Mark, xvi. 16.) 
The faith of these will necessarily embrace 
the testimony of the Holy Scriptures, if they 
have access to this invaluable record, respect- 
ing the birth, life, doctrine, miracles, death, 
resurrection, and ascension of our holy Re- 
deemer; for the gift of the light or Spirit of 
Christ, (especially with respect to the in- 
creased measure, in which it is vouchsafed 
under the Christian dispensation,) is alto- 
gether to be ascribed to the efficacy of that 
which Christ, in his appearance in the flesh, 


















































* “ Reprobates,” that is, not approved. 
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“his grace and truth,” unto mankind, the| enemy, thus to detect, and to lay open his| after truth be turned, day by day, to this in- 


Lord Jesus Christ “the High Priest of our 
profession,” (Heb. iii. 1,) works immediately 
or by outward means, as he pleases. Indeed 
one of the distinguishing excellencies of the 
Christian dispensation, is, that it leads to a 
communion with the Father and the Son, 
which is not dependent on any external me- 
dium. Through Christ we have “ access by 
one Spirit unto the Father.” (Eph. ii. 18.) 
While we highly estimate the benefit to be 


not forget, that we shall abuse this precious 
gift, if we exalt it, so as to put it in the place 
of Him, who is thus described: “ In the be- 
ginning was the Word; and the Word was 
with God; and the Word was God.—aAll 
things were made by him.—In him was life, 
and the life was the light of men.” (John, i. 
1, 3,4.) Let us then, in ascribing to the 
Bible, «ll the honour which the inspired wri- 
ters themselves attribute to it, be careful, not 
to exalt it above, nor to place it on an equality 
with, Christ or the Holy Spirit, from whom 
its authority is derived.* 





In publishing this concise view of the com- 
mencement and progress of vital religion in 
the soul, the writer wishes to observe, that 
probably it may fall into the hands of reli- 
giously disposed persons of different denomi- 
nations; some of whom may be ready to say, 
“this doctrine does not accord with that 
which we have been accustomed to hear 
from our ministers; it is a doctrine, which, 
ia many material points, as far as our ob- 


own devices: he seeks to deceive, to cover 
up, and to darken, his own ways and baits, 
that their real nature and tendency may not 
be discovered. It is the light of Christ Jesus 
our adorable Redeemer that detects, and 
makes known the workings of the grand de- 
ceiver. If then thou art now convinced, by 
the concurrent testimony of the light or Spi- 
rit of Christ, and of Holy Scripture, that the 
doctrine preached by men (whom thou hast 
esteemed as ministers of the gospel,) is not in 
full accordance with that which Jesus Christ, 
and his apostles preached; surely eternal 
happiness is involved, in thy faithfully em- 
bracing the latter. And should this course 
of inward conviction and renovation of heart, 
prove very contrary to thy natural inclination, 
so as to be indeed a cross difficult to be en- 
dured; yet, remember, who it is that said, 
“ Whosoever doth not bear his cross, and 
come after me, cannot be my disciple.” (Luke, 
xiv. 27.) Be encouraged, then, to bear this 
cross, and faithfully to follow Christ, in the 
path of self-denial. It is one of the greatest 
privileges held out to thee by the Christian 
dispensation, that He is given, to be thy 
“ Leader,” thy spiritual Guide: (Isai. lv. 4:) 
and if, in humility of mind, thou obey a 
monitions of his holy light revealed in thy 
heart, thou herein followest Christ. 
As this is an important point of Christian | 


ward monitor, the true spiritual Guide. [t 
will not lead you in the least degree to disre- 
gard the Holy Scriptures; on the contrary, it 
will enable you to understand them more truly 
in the sense in which they were written, than 
the best unassisted faculties of man can do, 
and to apply them most effectually to your 
individual instruction end comfort: moreover, 
the harmony which you will witness, as you 
advance in your religious progress, between 
the law of the Spirit written on the heart, 
and the precepts and doctrines contained in 
the Bible, as far as the latter apply to your 
individual states respectively, will not fail to 
afford you much satisfaction and encourage. 
ment. That you may then be kept from fall. 
ing into any temptation, by which the enemy 
may strive to mar the Lord’s work in your 
souls, may your secret aspirations, under the 
influence of the Spirit of Christ, frequently 
ascend unto your heavenly Father, with fer. 
vent desires, that his kingdom may come, 
and be set up in your hearts, and that his 
holy will may be done, in and by you, even 
in all things: and when the light of Christ 
points out what he requires of you, as indivi- 
duals, both in doing that which is right in 
his sight, and in avoiding that which is 
evil, may the language of each soul be,— 


|* Not my will, O Lord, but thine be done!” 


By thus endeavouring in all things .to fol- 


derived from the sacred record, we : 


doctrine, the writer is inclined to repeat the low your Redeemer, through that divine 
assertion, that he, who truly believes in, and|aid, which will assuredly be granted unto 
follows the light of Christ, is virtually a be-|every one, who seeks it in sincerity of heart; 
liever in, and follower of Christ; and there-| his gracious declaration, already quoted, will 


servation has extended, is seldom heard from | fore, a partaker of the benefits resulting from 


the pulpit in the present day.” Should ob- | his sufferings and death.* On the contrary, | 


jections of this kind be excited im the minds 
of any persons, who in sincerity of heart are 
seeking that knowledge which “ is life eter- 
nal;” (John, xvii. 3,) the writer entreats 
them to consider, that this doctrine was pro- 
mulgated by our Lord Jesus Christ himself; 
and that his apostles preached substantially 
the same truths; of which assertion, abundant 
proof may be found, by reference to the various 
texts quoted in the preceding paragraphs. 
While the reader is engaged in the investi- 
gation of this momentous subject, he is also 
earnestly entreated to recur to his own expe- 
rience, in past seasons of serious reflection. 
Hast thou not witnessed, at least in some de- 
gree, the truth of the declarations of Scrip- 
ture, to which, in the preceding pages, thy 
attention has been directed’—Has not the 
light of Christ shone in thy heart ?—Has it 
not awakened thee from a state of carnal se- 
curity, and placed thy transgressions in order 
before thee,—soliciting thee to break off from 
thy sins by repentance and amendment of 
life?—Thou mayst be well assured of this 
truth, that it is not the work of thy soul’s 





* Such, however, is the deference that is due to this 
authority, that the Scriptures are to be considered as 
the only fit outward test, by which controversies among 
Christians on religious subjects are to be decided; so 
that whatsoever doctrine is contrary to their testimony, 
may therefore justly be rejected as false ; and whatso- 
ever any persons, pretending to the Spirit, may do, 
which is contrary to the Scriptures, should be consi. 
dered as the effect of delusion. See R. Barel+y's 


Apology, Prop. 3. 





















light, disregards and rejects Christ; and thus | 


deprives himself of that salvation, which those 
who believe in and follow Christ, partake of. 
These positions are supported by the texts! 





be fulfilled in your experience ;—“ 1 am the 
light of the world; he that followeth me, 


| he who practically disregards and rejects this | shali not walk in darkness, but shall have the 


light of life.” 

The apostle Paul made this observation re- 
specting the Jews:—** When Moses is read,” 
(who wrote of Christ, John, i. 45,) * the vail 


quoted in the beginning of this chapter, taken | is upon their heart; nevertheless when it shall 


in connection with John, viii. 12, and 1 John, 
i. 7: corroborating testimony appears also, in 
the following gracious declaration of the 
Almighty concerning Christ, already quoted: 
“ ] will give thee for a light to the Gentiles :t 


of the earth.” (Isai. xlii. 6.) ‘They who be- 
lieve in, and follow this divine Light, are 


dom and strength. Through faich, they re- 
ceive power to fulfil its requisitions; and the 
obedient are rewarded with peace and joy. 
“Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable 
gift !” 

May the attention of the sincere seekers 





* This assertion is not invalidated by the fact, that 
some persons who have professed (although falsely) a 
belief in the light or Spirit of Christ, have disregarded 
and rejected the Holy Scriptures. As the Sacred Re. 
cord wus written under the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, and as this divine Teacher, in itself is unchange- 
able, it evidently follows that its influence never can 
lead any one to contemn that which it has dictated for 
our instruction. Therefore they who disregard and 
reject the Holy Scriptures, do plainly show, whatever 
they may profess, that their minds instead of being 
under the influence of the light or Spirit of Christ, are 
involved in gross darkness and delusion. 

+ The word “ Gentiles,” in the language of Scripture, 
appears to signify all mankind excepting the Jews. 


that thou mayest be my salvation to the ends | 


turn to the Lord, the vail shall be taken 
away.” (2 Cor. iii. 15, 16.) So also it may 
be said now, of very many professed Chris- 
tians,—that when they read the New Testa- 
ment, the vail is, in some measure upon their 
heart: for although they receive the doctrine 
held forth in the Scriptures, concerning the 
outward, or personal appearance of Christ, 


favoured with access to the fountain of wis-/ his sufferings and death for mankind, which 


doctrine the Christian faith fully embraces; 
yet they are deficient in 1espect of that im- 
portant article of the same faith, which the 
apostle enforces in this emphatic language,— 
‘“‘ Examine yourselves, whether ye be in the 
faith; prove your own selves; know ye not 
your own selves, how that Jesus Christ is in 
you, except ye be reprobates?” (2 Cor. xiii. 
5.) He also declares that, “ If any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 
(Rom. viii. 9.) We may, however, confi- 
dently entertain the same assurance, concern- 
ing the professed Christians now adverted to, 
as the apostle expressed respecting the Jews; 
viz., that when their heart “ shall turn to the 
Lord, the vail shall be taken away.’ When 
this change takes place, (O that it may be 
speedily effected!)—they will then be pre- 
pared to receive the light, or Spirit of Christ, 
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for their “* Leader ;” (Isa. Iv. 4,) and by sub- 
mitting to his heart-purifying baptisin, and 
following him in the path of regeneration and 
sanctification, they wi!l bring forth the fruit 
of the Spirit, through its quickening, life-giv- 
ing influence. This fruit, the apostle declares, 
is “* Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. 
(Gal. v. 22, 23.) Again, “* The fruit of the 
Spirit is in all goodness, and righteousness, 
and truth.” (Eph. v. 9.) What greater bless- 
ing can the most enlightened philanthropist 
desire for the whole human race, than this,— 
that the fruit of the Spirit, as above described, 
may be universally brought forth? moral evil 
would then be driven from the face of the 
earth; “ The kingdoms of this world [would] 
become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 
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ness increased, and signifying that his de-| his God, in ministering to his people. Oh, 
the sweet streams that at such seasons flowed 


parture was at hand, his wife and several of 
from him as from a pleasant fountain; truly 





his friends were permitted to visit him. 
During the confinement of the sufferer, we | they were to the refreshment and consolation 
learn from William Peart’s testimony con-|of the right seed and the true birth. He 
cerning him, that he was frequent in prayer | would often appear filled with the strength of 
with the Lord for the good of all, especially | life, and such heavenly courage that he would 
for those of the household of faith. The af-| seem as a giant refreshed with new wine, and 
flicted of all sorts were remembered in his| ready to run a race. Yet, when his testi- 
petitions, particularly those who for the testi-| mony was ended, and his service for that 
mony of a good conscience were suffering | time over, he would be almost ready to die 
bonds and imprisonments. He prayed that) away. 
through the incomes of the Lord’s heavenly! Oh, could the children of the family in this 
life and blessed presence in and to their souls, | day be but stirred up to the faithful dedica- 
their prisons might be made as palaces to|tion of their time, and their talents, to the 
them. He desired that God would be the} cause of their Lord and Master, they would 
comfort of those who were laid upon the bed| witness preservation through ali the trials 
of sickness and pain. ‘That to such as were | and sufferings of time, and be enabled at last 





Christ; [who] shall reign for ever and ever.” | travelling by sea or land in his work and | to lay down their heads in the same quiet 


(Rev. xi. 15.) 
(To be continued.) 
ome 
For “ The Friend.” 
An Account of the Life of William Bennit. 
(Concluded from page 11%.) 


When William was brought again to trials 


| he often interceded for them, that the Lord| 
| might be pleased to turn their hearts to his 
| fear, and to open their eyes to behold against | and salvation. 


service, he would be a support, by his living! peace and serenity of mind which crowned 
power make their service effectual, and enable | the close of William Bennit. He was a 
them with cheerfulness to bear whatever it| simple, honest-hearted member of our reli- 
might please him to appoint or suffer to befall | gious Society, brought experimentally to wit- 
them. Having learned to love his enemies, | ness the saving sanctifying operation of the 


light of Christ, and prepared to uphold it in 





ithe face of the world, as a principle of life 
That which made him a pro- 


he plead his own cause before the jury, and | whom they were striving. That they might| ficient in the school of Christ is present to 
that with so much effect, that they returned | lock to the Lord Jesus, whom by their sins} teach us the same lessons which he learned ; to 


a verdict of “ not guilty.” 
very much displeased at this, and persuaded 
the jury at the bar, to alter their verdict. 
They now returned “ guilty of an unlawful 
assembly.” Upon this it was ordered that 
William should be removed to Ipswich to be 
fined. The day was exceedingly cold, and it 
snowed much, but no remonstrance availed 
to delay the execution of the sentence. Being 


very feeble as to his bodily powers, he felt| had been taken from them, yet that the life) 
that it would be more than he could endure. | of the Master would remain for all those who 
As they were hurrying him away he said,| walked worthy of it. 


“If it lay in my freedom to go or not, al- 


though I might gain much as to the outward, | month, 1684, about three in the morning, that 


I could not [go,] my weakness is such; yet 
for the truth’s sake I am freely given up, 
though it prove the dissolution of my body.” 


His death, indeed, appeared to be accelerated | ing of this valiant soldier in the Lamb’s army 


by the exposure he that day and night en- 
dured. Before he arrived at the prison in 
Ipswich, it was late in the evening, and there 
being many there and no timely notice given 
to the jailer, there were no beds for them to 
lie down on. ‘Thus was this tender Friend, 
who had been thoroughly wet and chilled by 
the snow, obliged to sit up all night in that 
condition. 

Being brought up at the ensuing sessions 
at Ipswich, he was fined twenty pounds, and 
committed until the fine should be paid. Be- 
ing unwilling to answer some unreasonable de- 
mands from the jailer, he met with hard usage 
which aggravated the closeness of his confine- 
ment. At the next sessions he was again 
called into court, but no reference was made 
to the cause of his original commitment, or 
to the fine already set upon him; he was told, 
however, that they had a particular order 
from the king to deal with him, and the oath 
of allegiance was proffered. But though de- 
clining in body, he was strong in spirit, and 
bore a clear and faithful testimony against 
caths. Being sent back to prison, his weak- 








The court were|thcy had pierced, and whom in his members| impart the same doctrines he received, and to 


they had persecuted. | bless us with the same sanctified graces which 

As at the very hour of his departure his) adorned his conversation in this world. But 
wife with several other friends were sitting} we shall never find them in theory, or in 
by the corpse, very sorrowful for their great) study; biblical commentators cannot give 
loss, the love and life of God broke in upon) them; learning and science cannot of them- 
them in an abundant manner, to their great! selves attain them. Come then, let us go to 
refreshment and satisfaction From thisthey|the only true fountain spring of spiritual 


were instructed, that although the servant; knowledge in the obedience of faith, and there 


| we shall receive them. Let us trust in the 
revelations of the Spirit of Christ, take him 
for our teacher, and following in the path 
It was on the twenty-third day of the fourth | which he opens before us, time shall witness 

| our sanctified probations, and eternity our 
he laid down his head in peace with God,| measureless reward. N. E. 
and died as a faithful sufferer for the testi- 
mony of the Lord Jesus. ‘The outward walk- 





THE VAIN SHOW. 


From Leighton’s Lectures on the 30th Psalm. 


They are happy persons, (but few are they 
in number,) who are truly weaned from all 
those images and fancies the world dotes so 
much upon. If many of the children of men 
would turn their own thoughts backwards in 
the evening but of one day, what would they 
find for the most part, but that they have 
been walking among these pictures, and pass- 
ing from one vanity to another, and back 
again to and fro, to as little purpose as the 
running up and down of children at their play! 
He who runs after honour, pleasure, popular 
esteem—what do you think? Does not that 
man walk in an image, pursuing after that 
which hath no other being than what the 
opinion and fancy of men give to it ’—espe- 
cially the last, which is a thing so fluctuating, 
uncertain, and inconsistent, that while he hath 
it, he hath nothing? The other image that 
man follows and worships, is that in the text, 
that wretched madness of heapiag up riches. 
This is the great foolishness and discase es- 
pecially of old age, that the less way a man 
has to go, he makes the greater provision for 


was as becometh the gospel of Christ. It was 
as a light set on a candlestick, clearly appa- 
rent to all in the household of faith. His 
very enemies were forced to confess that he 
was a man of an honest, godly and upright 
life. In the town of Woodbridge, where he 
dwelt, the truth was honoured by the lustre 
which the world could see in his conduct and 
conversation. His life preached; his be- 
haviour was innocent, his words were very 
savoury, and ministered to his hearers. 

He was very faithful to the testimony which 
God had given him to bear in word and doc- 
trine; and was often drawn to travel in the 
love of the gospel when in great weakness 
and infirmness of body. The feebleness of 
his body towards the last was great, yet the 
strength and vigour of his inner man would 
oftentimes seem to swallow up all external 
appearance of weakness. He would frequently 
go to meeting when his friends thought he had 
more need to be in bed. ‘The love which 
drew him forth to attend meetings in times 
of great weakness and illness, was with him 
therein to strengthen him to serve the Lord 
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it. When the hands are stiff, and fit for no 
other labour, they are fitted and composed for 
scraping together. But for what end dost 
thou take all this pains? If for thyself, a little 
sober care will do thy turn, if thy desires be 
sober ; and if not so, thy diligence were bet- 
ter bestowed in impairing and diminishing of 
these; that is the easier way a great deal. 
And if it be for others, why dost thou take a 
certain unease to thyself, for the uncertain 
ease of others? And who these are thou dost 
not know; may be, such as thou didst never 
intend them for. It were good we used more 
easy and undistracting diligence for the 
increasing of those treasures which we can- 
not deny are far better, and whosoever hath 
them may abound therein with increase: he 
knows well for whom he gathers them; he 
himself shall possess them through all eter- 
nity. 

If there were not a hope beyond this life, 
there were reason for that passionate word in 
Peal. Ixxxix. 47; Why hast thou made all 
men in vain? To what purpose were it for 
poor wretched man to have been all his days 
tossed upon the waves of vanity, and then to 
lie down in the grave, and be no more heard 
of? But it is not so: he is made capable of 
a noble and blessed life beyond this; and our 
forgetfulness of this is the cause of all our 
misery and vanity here. 

It is a great folly to complain of the short- 
ness of our life, and yet to lavish it out so 
prodigally on trifles and shadows. If it were 
well managed, it would be sufficient for all 
we have to do. The only way to live indeed, 
is to be doing service to God, and good to 
men: this is to live much in a little time. 
But when we play the fool in mispending our 
time, it may be indeed a sad thought to us, 
when we find it gone, and we are benighted 
in the dark so far from our home. But those 
that have their souls untied from this world 
and knit to God, they need not complain of 
the shortness of it, having laid hold on eter- 
nal life. For this life is flying away, there is 
no laying hold on it; and it is no matter how 
soon it goes away ; the sooner the better, for 
to such persons it seems rather to go too slow. 


DULL BOYS. 

We are not to eonclude that those who are 
at first exceedingly dull, will never make 
great proficiency in learning. The examples 
are numerous of persons who were unpromis- 
ing in childhood, but were distinguished in 
manhood for their great acquirements. 

Adam Clarke, D. D., was taught the al- 
phabet with great difficulty. He was often 
chastised for his dulness; it was seriously 
feared by his parents that he never would 
Jearn ; he was eight years old before he could 
spell words of three letters. He was distin- 
guished for nothing but rolling large stones. 
At the age of eight, he was placed under a 
new teacher, who, by the kindness of his man- 
ner, and by suitable encouragement, aroused 
the slumbering energies of his mind, and eli- 
cited a desire for improvement. It is well 
known that he became even more distin- 
guished for his various and extensive ac- 
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quirements, than he had ever been for rolling | gratify every one that feels a lively interest, 


stones. 


(and who does not?) in the people of that 


Isaac Barrow, D. D., for two or three | celebrated peninsula. ‘The writer, Dr. Pliny 
years after he commenced going to school, | Earle, who has recently returned from an ex. 


was distinguished only for quarrelling, and 
rude sports. This seemed to be his ruling 
passion. His father considered his prospects 
for usefulness or respectability so dark, that 
he often said, if either child was to die, he 
hoped it would be Isaac. But Isaac after- 
wards became the pride of his father’s family, 
and an honour to his country. He was ap- 
pointed master of Trinity College, at which 
time the king said, ‘‘ he had given the office 
to the best scholar in England.” 

The Rev. Thomas Halyburton, formerly 
Professor of Divinity at St. Andrews, had, 
until he was twelve as old, a great aver- 
sion to learning. might mention many 
other examples to illustrate the same truth. 
—Davis’s Teacher. 


REVIEW OF THE DAY. 


An ancient said, “ The reflections of the 
night are deepest.” And it has been observed, 
that David, in the nineteenth Psalm, ascribes 
speech to the day, and wisdom to the silent 
night. It is an excellent advice of Pythagoras, 
and the verses that contain it, do indeed de- 
serve to be called golden, ‘‘ That we should 
not allow ourselves to go to sleep, till we 
have seriously revolved the actions of the 
day, and asked ourselves, “‘ What have I done 
amiss? What good have I done, or neglected 
to do? that so we may reprove ourselves for 
what has been wrong, and take the comfort 
of what has been as it ought.” 

Rowe’s translation and paraphrase, is as 
follows :— 

Let not the stealing god of sleep surprise, 

Nor creep in slumbers on the weary eyes, 

Ere every action of the former day 

Strictly thou dost and righteously survey. 

With reverence at thy own tribunal stand, 

And answer justly to thy own demand, 

Where have I been? In what have I transgressed ? 

What good or ill has this day’s life expressed ? 

Where have I fail’d in what I ought to do? 

In what to God, to man, or to myself I owe? 

Inquire severe, whate’er from first to last, 

From morning’s dawn till ev’ning’s gloom has past, 

If evil were thy decds, repenting mourn, 

And let thy soul with strong remorse be torn. 

If good, the good with peace of mind repay, 

And to thy secret self with pleasure say, 

Rejoice, my heart, for all went well to-day. 
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Our Jersey friends we hope will duly re- 
gard the short, but pithy and pungent, and to 
many, perhaps, startling article by Verus, 
entitled Slavery in New Jersey. The legis- 
lature of the state, if we misthke not, is now 
in session, and perhaps it may not yet be too 
late for an energetic attempt to be made for 
the removal of the evil complained of. Surely 
it has been suffered to sleep long enough. 


We refer our readers to the first page of 
the present number for an article relative to 
Education in Greece, which cannot fail to 


tensive tour in Europe, and has now become 
a resident of this city, is also the author of 
an octavo pamphlet, just published, of about 
forty pages, entitled “A Visit to Thirteen 
Asylums for the Insane in Europe, with Sta. 
tistics.” It contains a considerable amount 
and variety of valuable information very o 
portune at the present juncture, when the sub. 
jects of which he treats have claimed so much 
general attention, especially in our own state. 

In addition to the melancholy catalogue of 
disasters incident to steam navigation, an. 
other most awful and appalling calamity has 
just occurred. The steam boat Lexington, it 
appears, left New York for Stonington on 
second day, the 13th instant, at 3 o’clock p. 
m., having on board, it is believed, about one 
hundred and fifty passengers, besides the cap. 
tain and crew. At 7 o’clock, when about two 
miles from Eaton’s Neck, a large quantity of 
cotton which was placed on the decks, took 
fire near the smoke pipe. The boat was 
headed for the shore as soon as the efforts to 
extinguish the fire proved unsuccessful. She 
was provided with three boats—yet, such was 
the panic which took possession of all minds, 
that they were hoisted out while the boat 
was still under headway, and immediately 
swamped. The engine a few minutes after 
gave way, leaving her utterly unmanageable. 
The scene which ensued was terrible in the 
extreme. Efforts were made from the shore 
in the vicinity, and from Southport, to go in 
aid of the sufferers, but owing to the ice in 
the harbours and to other untoward circum- 
stances, they proved entirely unavailing. Ei- 
ther by fire or drowning, it is supposed that 
nearly every person on board, (all but three 
or four) consisting of men, women, and child- 
ren, perished. As, however, the statements 
received were obviously written in haste, and 
under the excitement of the moment, we for- 
bear going more into detail! at present. 


THOMAS SHILLITOE'S JOURNAL. 


A few copies of the English edition of this 
work received and for sale by Uriah Hunt, 
No. 101 Market street. 


Marrtep, on the 14th of eleventh month, 1839, at 

Friends’ meeting house, in Adrian, Michigan, Srr- 
PHEN Titus, formerly of Long Island, to Saran A, 
daughter of Samuel Sattherthwaite, of Tecumseh. 
, on fifth day, the 19th of 12th month, 1839, 
at Friends’ meeting house, Easton, New Jersey, 
Samvet R. Wirxins, to Hannan, daughter of Joseph 
Haines, all of the former place. 











Diep, on the 19th ult., at her residence in Burling- 
ton, N. J., in the 90th year of her age, Hannan Exu- 
son, an esteemed member of the Society of Friends, 
widow of Joseph Ellison. 

——, on the 16th ultimo, after a lingering indispo- 
sition, Saran, wife of Jaboel Torr, in the 67th year of 
her age, a member of the Northern District Mecting- 
,on the 22d ultimo, in the 79th year of her age, 
Martua Warner, of this city. And on the 4th inst» 
her sister, ExizaseTa Hooton, in the 8ist year of her 


age. 
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